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Detail  of  Bronze  Nataraja 


Announcement 

Beginning  January,  1923,  nine  issues  of  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  will  appear  an- 
nually: January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  August,  October, 
November  and  December. 

No.  72  for  November,  1922,  will  be  indexed  with  those  appearing 
during  1923,  constituting  Volume  XVII.       v 


Nataraja,  Prince  of  Dancers 

FOR  its  sleek  grace  and  calm  agility  the  bronze  statue  illustrated 
on  the  cover  cannot  fail  to  be  arresting  and,  we  are  tempted  to 
say,  universally  appealing.  And  if,  without  inquiring  more  deeply 
we  can  grasp  that  here  is  portrayed  far  more  than  the  figure  of  a 
pagan  god,  that  in  the  artist's  mind  was  the  dominant  effort  to  ex- 
press the  all-pervading  spirit  of  the  universe  dancing  in  the  full  joy 
of  creation,  then  we  find,  that  with  the  instinctive  thrill  this  vigorous 
conception  gives,  dry  facts  about  its  origin  and  date,  of  iconography 
and  subtle  meaning  become  of  secondary  importance.  So  it  is  only 
later  that  we  care  to  learn  that  it  is  an  image  of  Siva  and  was  cast 
certainly  three  hundred  years  ago,  possibly  far  longer,  in  South 
India  where  Siva  is  worshipped  as  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Hindu 
trinity.  The  god  is  ideally  formless,  yet  he  has  the  power  to  appear 
in  any  form  that  his  worshippers  may  imagine ;  in  the  present  form 
he  is  known  as  Nataraja,  the  prince  of  dancers,  the  active  spirit  that 
infuses  inert  matter  with  restless  movement,  that  breathes  life  into 
the  lifeless,  that  destroys  life  that  it  may  create  it  anew.  It  is  the 
most  joyous  expression  of  any  theology,  and  perhaps  the  most  funda- 
mental, and  it  is  small  wonder  if  we  feel  in  this  statue  something  far 
greater  than  excellence  of  craftsmanship,  warmth  of  line,  harmony 
of  composition — ^that  here  is  a  sincere  work  of  art  not  because  of 
these  fine  superficialities,  but  for  the  spiritual  feeling  that  lies  latent 
in  it. 

There  are  many  legendary  tales  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
Siva's  dance.  They  are  interesting  and  instructive,  yet  we  must 
be  always  mindful  that  they  are  far  younger  than  the  conception  they 
are  supposed  to  explain.  The  legends  at  best  only  antedate  the  formal 
theology  by  a  little,  but  the  basic  idea  of  the  creative  energy  of  god 
reaches  back  to  the  dim  and  hoary  eld,  to  the  juventus  mundi  when 
all  religions  were  merged  in  vague  imaginings.  In  brief  the  stories  tell 
how  Siva  went  forth  to  the  forests  of  Taraka  where  were  gathered 
great  numbers  of  unbelieving  sages  that  he  desired  to  confute.  When 
the  god  appeared  before  them  they  were  angry  and  left  off  disputing 
among  themselves,  turned  all  their  fury  against  Siva,  and  tried  to 
destroy  him  with  incantations.  From  the  fire  of  their  sacrifices  they 
summoned  a  fierce  tiger  which  rushed  upon  him.    But  the  god  with 


a  gentle  smile  seized  the  beast  and  with  the  nail  of  his  little  finger 
flayed  it  and  wrapped  its  skin  about  his  loins.  Thwarted  in  this,  the 
heretics  produced  a  horrid  serpent,  but  Siva  laid  hold  of  it  and 
wreathed  it  about  his  neck  like  a  garland.  Then  he  began  to  dance, 
and  the  sages  raging  at  their  failures  sent  against  him  a  malignant 
dwarf  to  destroy  him,  but  Siva  pressed  the  tip  of  his  foot  upon  the 
monster's  back  so  that  it  was  broken  and  the  dwarf  writhed  under 
the  foot  of  the  god.  And  Siva  danced  on,  while  the  sages  were  struck 
with  awe  and  admiration  and  forgot  their  impotent  anger  as  they 
watched  his  dance  of  ecstasy.  And  it  is  this  same  mystic  dance  that 
the  god  performs  in  Sacred  Tillai,  the  center  of  the  Universe. 

The  dance  of  Siva  in  Tillai  is  the  motif  of  all  bronze  figures  of 
the  Nataraja  such  as  the  one  here  illustrated,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Ludington  to  the  Museum.  The  image  is  full  of  symbolic  meaning. 
In  one  hand  he  flourishes  the  two-faced  drum  which  expresses  the 
rhythm  that  flows  through  life;  the  rear  hand  corresponding  to  this 
on  the  left  side  holds  a  dish  in  v/hich  burns  the  three  tongued  flame 
symbolizing  the  god's  destructive  power  which  by  destroying,  as  in  a 
fire,  creates  afresh;  the  second  right  hand  is  raised  in  the  abhaya 
mudra,  signifying  "have  no  fear"  and  expressing  Siva's  compassion- 
ate and  protective  aspect ;  the  fourth  arm,  flung  across  the  body  in  the 
whirling  speed  of  the  dance,  points  to  the  uplifted  foot,  symbolic  of 
release  from  care.  The  tip  of  the  other  foot  is  placed,  as  in  the 
legend,  upon  the  back  of  the  dwarf,  Muyalaka,  who  represents  worldly 
illusion  destroyed  by  the  fury  of  the  dance.  The  Nataraja  is  dressed 
in  tight-fitting  breeches,  and  about  his  neck  wears  a  fine  scarf,  the 
end  of  which  has  escaped  and  can  be  seen  beneath  his  left  arms.  For 
the  rest  his  ornaments  are  those  always  associated  with  all  repre- 
sentations of  the  god.  On  his  hair,  tightly  braided  like  a  Yogi's,  is 
the  head-dress  of  peacock  feathers  in  which  is  tied  the  grinning  skull 
of  Brahma,  its  presence  explained  by  the  story  that  Brahma  once 
spoke  disrespectfully  and  in  his  anger  Siva  burned  off  one  of 
Brahma's  five  heads,  hence  it  is  that  Brahma  is  always  portrayed 
with  four  heads  and  the  skull  of  the  fifth  appears  as  an  ornament  of 
the  Nataraja.  Above  his  brows  is  bound  a  chased  and  jewelled  band, 
and  in  his  hair  are  set  the  sun's  disc  and  the  crescent  moon,  emblems 
of  his  universal  power.  In  his  right  ear  is  a  man's  ornament  called 
makara-ku7idala,  and  his  left  a  woman's  ornament  called  lamba-patra, 
and  together  they  signify  the  dual  nature  of  the  god  who  is  both  man 
and  woman.  The  mermaid  figure  of  the  goddess  Ganga,  the  sacred 
river  Ganges,  rests  on  a  lock  of  hair  on  his  right  shoulder,  on  the  left  a 
cobra  with  uplifted  hood.  Another  cobra  is  wound  above  the  wrist  of 
his  lower  right  arm,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  dwarf  holds 
the  cobra  which  was  wound  about  the  corresponding  left  arm  but 
which  fell  off  in  the  dance.  For  ornament  he  also  wears  necklaces  and 
waist-zones,  bracelets  and  arm-rings  set  with  gems,  rings  and  anklets, 
and  a  sacred  cord. 


The  pose  of  the  figure  is  an  embodiment  of  nimble  beauty,  and 
for  all  its  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  weight  it  seems  poised  ever 
so  lightly  on  the  back  of  the  mis-shapen  dwarf.  The  triple  bend  of 
the  body,  required  by  the  canons  of  Indian  art  for  the  portrayal  of 
violent  action,  suggests  motion  arrested  for  an  instant  in  the  midst 
of  the  dance,  a  feeling  that  is  enhanced  by  the  arm  thrown  across  the 
body,  by  the  graceful  position  of  the  uplifted  leg,  and  by  the  fluttering 
scarf.  The  figure  is  all  subtle  curves;  new  ones  are  revealed  as  the 
angle  of  view  is  changed  and  the  eye  is  carried  from  one  to  another 
with  unconscious  ease.  The  slim  curves  of  the  waist,  the  superb  mass 
of  the  hips,  even  to  the  delicate  droop  of  the  hand,  and  the  tiny  bends 
of  the  fingers  all  have  been  executed  with  consummate  skill.  The 
head  is  perhaps  set  a  little  too  firmly  on  the  neck,  and  the  neck  too 
solidly  on  the  shoulders,  but  this  is  a  refinement  of  criticism,  and  is 
soon  forgotton  in  admiration  of  the  sharply  chiselled  features,  the 
benign  expression  of  the  Nataraja.  And  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is 
far  deeper  than  the  surface,  for  we  seem  to  detect  beneath  the  pitted 
bronze  the  clean  play  of  powerful  muscles,  a  living  warmth,  indeed, 
without  which  the  comeliness  of  the  limbs  and  the  grace  of  the  dance 
would  be  impossible. 

In  all  Siva  temples  a  special  place  is  alloted  to  the  image  of 
Nataraja,  and  hence  it  is  that  numerous  bronze  figures  of  the  dancing 
Siva  are  known.  But  very  few  are  equal  to  the  Museum's  example 
in  artistic  importance,  four  or  five  preserved  in  the  Museums  or 
temples  of  India,  one  other  in  this  country,  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  and  the  rest  are  crude,  graceless  things,  interesting 
enough  from  the  point  of  iconography,  but  artistically  lifeless  and 
almost  repellant.  The  Boston  Nataraja  and  at  least  two  of  those  in 
India  are  more  complete  than  ours  in  that  they  are  surrounded  by 
the  flame-fringed  aureole  (prabhamanadala)  within  which  Siva  is 
supposed  to  dance.  That  our  Nataraja  originally  danced  within  a 
similar  halo  there  is  no  doubt,  for  every  metal  figure  is  supposed  to 
be  so  encircled,  yet  in  this  case  it  was  not  part  of  the  original  casting 
for  there  are  no  broken  stumps  remaining  where  it  might  have  sprung 
from  the  base,  as  is  true  of  a  few  other  examples  in  which  the 
halo  is  missing. 

As  an  addition  to  the  Department  of  Indian  Art  the  gift  of  this 
dancing  Siva  is  particularly  gratifying,  for  with  the  realization  that 
this  statue  represents  the  best  of  its  type  comes  the  satisfaction  that 
another  division  of  the  Indian  collections  is  undeniably  complete ;  and 
in  this  respect  the  Museum  is  fortunate,  for  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  few,  if  any,  examples  of  mediaeval  bronze  casting  of  comparable 
interest  will  be  in  future  brought  from  India.  But  more  than  this  is 
the  aesthetic  worth  of  it  to  our  artists — not  perhaps  to  be  grasped  by 
them  instantly,  nor  even  in  the  next  few  years,  but  the  time  will  come, 
nevertheless,  when  the  traditions  which  are  in  a  measure  failing 
them  today  will  become  completely  outworn,  and  they  will  turn  with 


unexpected  eagerness  to  the  art  of  the  East  for  new  inspiration. 
Then  only  the  best  will  serve  them,  and  only  the  best  will  give  them 
the  spirit  that  may  vitalize  their  fresh  conceptions  and  make  their 
new-found  ideals  worth  while. 

It  is  not  without  purpose  that  so  far  we  have  deferred  discussing 
the  age  of  this  bronze.  It  is  a  problem  that  presents  insuperable 
barriers  to  the  western  critic,  and  no  trustworthy  solution  can  ever 
be  reached  until  students  of  the  subject  in  India  turn  seriously  to 
search  for  evidence  which  can  end  the  large  amount  of  meaningless 
speculation  on  the  subject.  The  publication  in  Rupam  of  the  recent 
discovery  of  a  dated  bronze  Nataraja  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction; 
certainly  it  should  silence  those  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
images  such  as  these  date  as  far  back  as  the  eighth  or  ninth  cen- 
turies, for  in  spite  of  its  apparent  antiquity,  judged  by  the  patina  the 
metal  had  acquired  and  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  modelling, 
it  proves  to  be  inscribed  with  the  date  4611  (1511  A.  D.)  In  part  this 
revelation  is  but  additional  proof  that  appearances  of  age,  in  bronzes 
especially,  are  no  safe  guide  to  accurate  dating;  in  truth  the  sorry 
fact  that  by  the  application  of  chemicals  and  skillful  treatment  any 
patina  may  today  be  imitated  has  made  us  unwary  already  of  depend- 
ing upon  that  indication  alone.  It  might  be  said  that  the  Museum's 
Nataraja  is  not  so  old  as  the  one  found  dated  1511,  if  we  argue  that 
it  seems  slightly  more  sophisticated  in  treatment,  a  belief  to  which 
the  sharper  form  of  the  features,  the  more  refined  turning  of  the 
limbs,  and  the  restrained  pose  of  the  head  and  neck  all  might  be  said 
to  testify.  On  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  far-earlier 
sculptor  with  a  readier  hand  but  more  restraint  might  have  produced 
our  example  in  the  fifteenth  century.  And  so  the  matter  stands,  nor 
can  we  hope  to  get  nearer  the  truth  until  a  close  study,  technical  as 
well  as  esthetic,  is  made  of  the  early  Natarajas  and  similar  metal 
figures  in  India,  a  far  from  uninteresting  research  and  one  to  be 
earnestly  encouraged. 

Fortunately  uncertainty  of  date  does  not  trouble  our  artistic  ap- 
preciation of  the  Nataraja;  mere  years  cannot  rob  the  statue  of  its 
imperishable  youthfulness  in  our  eyes,  and  the  lithe  virility  it  por- 
trays is  unalterably  appealing.  Though  twenty  centuries  of  closely 
traditional  thought  have  made  our  western  minds  purblind  to  almost 
all  religious  symbols  save  those  whose  aspects  are  benignant  calm  or 
majestic  suffering,  yet  still  we  may  grasp  the  happy  meaning  of  the 
Nataraja — the  dance  of  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  the  universe  that 
is  the  rapture,  the  ecstasy  of  creation. 

H.  H.  F.  J. 
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**An  Allegory"  in  the  WilstacK  Collection 

NE  of  the  most  interesting  recent  additions  to  the  Wilstach 
Collection  is  a  painting  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  title,  is  called 
"An  Allegory."  It  represents  an  ideal  landscape  in  which  a 
warrior  stands  leaning  upon  a  halberd,  and  contemplating  a  young 
woman  seated  on  the  ground  before  him.  Between  them,  and  yet  a 
short  distance  behind,  are  two  little  boys,  called  in  Italian  putti, 
whispering  to  each  other.  It  is  a  lyrical  subject  and  the  whole  com- 
position is  poetic  in  treatment.  The  distant  landscape  with  a  castle 
on  a  hill-top,  the  slender  feathery  trees,  the  gently  rolling  hills,  the 
fawn  lying  peacefully  in  the  grass  and  flowers,  all  combine  to  make 
the  picture  idyllic. 

The  coloring,  too,  conduces  to  the  same  mood.  It  is  that  of 
spring  and  of  sunset,  the  sky  a  dull  blue  with  soft  rosy  clouds  as  if 
reflecting  the  glow  from  the  west,  the  castle  bathed  in  golden  light, 
the  trees  dull  green,  the  grass  deep  in  tone  becoming  brown  in  the 
shadows.  The  halberdier,  too,  takes  on  the  sunset  colors ;  he  is  clad 
in  green  blue  hose,  striped  with  gold,  a  deep  blue  tunic  with  light 
tan-colored  stripes,  and  a  dark  red-brown  mantle  with  dark  green 
collar,  while  the  lady  is  dressed  in  a  deep  orange-brown  robe  and 
white  bodice.  The  faces  of  these  figures  and  the  flesh  tones  of  the 
nude  little  putti  are  orange-pink  and  not  so  pale  as  the  photograph 
indicates. 

Let  us  not  try  to  decipher  the  meaning  of  this  picture.  Like 
Titian's  "Allegory  of  Love"  in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  Rome,  and 
Georgione's  "Fete  Champetre"  in  the  Louvre,  Paris,  it  is  a  lyric  in 
paint,  beautiful  in  expression,  appealing  to  the  imagination,  more 
than  to  the  intellect.  It  recalls  also  Georgione's  "Soldier  and  the 
Gypsy"  in  the  collection  of  Prince  Giovanelli,  Venice.    In  fact  it  is  a 
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version  of  the  same.  In  this  latter  picture  the  figures  are  inter- 
changed, the  soldier  being  on  the  left,  and  the  woman,  who  is  nude, 
and  holds  a  babe  on  her  lap,  being  on  the  right,  and  the  sky  is  tempes- 
tuous. But  the  motive  is  the  same,  the  painter  has  borrowed  the  idea 
from  Giorgione. 

If  space  permitted,  it  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  in 
connection  with  our  picture  the  idyllic  mood  in  the  art  of  the 
Renaissance.  It  was  in  the  atelier  of  the  Bellinis  that  painters  first 
returned  to  the  classic  poets  for  inspiration.  In  literature  the  move- 
ment had  begun  earlier.  It  was  an  age  of  refined  and  romantic 
eroticism ;  we  might  call  it  pagan.  Pastoral  romances,  the  eclogues 
of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  were  sought  for 
themes  in  art,  and  illustrated.  Isabella  d'Este  called  pictures 
'Toesia."  They  were  often  mere  dreams,  vague,  unreal.  Such  is 
ours.  A  young  man  and  a  young  girl  have  wandered  out  in  an 
Arcadian  countryside;  they  are  lost;  they  are  dreaming.  The  putti 
suggest  they  are  dreaming  of  love.    That  is  all.    That  is  enough! 

It  is  a  great  question  who  painted  the  picture.  It  is  signed 
"Jacobus  Palma,"  and  Dr.  Berenson,  most  learned  critic,  believes  it 
indeed  to  be  by  Palma  Vecchio,  "one  of  his  best."  The  signature, 
however,  appears  amid  much  recent  repaint,  and  Professor  Mather 
doubts  its  genuineness.  He  would  attribute  it  to  Cariani,  a  pupil  of 
Palma,  but  much  influenced  by  Giorgione.  The  name  of  Romanino, 
another  Giorgioneschi,  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Valentiner.  The 
writer  agrees  with  Professor  Mather,  but  whoever  painted  it,  was  an 
imitator  of  the  great  Giorgione.  The  drawing  is  too  weak,  the  con- 
ception too  derivative,  to  be  by  a  great  master. 

But,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter?  The  picture  has  found  a  final 
home  where  the  worth  of  a  work  of  art  is  not  judged  by  the  name  it 
bears.  In  the  hands  of  a  dealer,  and  unfortunately,  in  the  hands  of 
many  private  collectors,  a  great  name  adds  thousands  of  dollars  to  a 
picture's  price.  In  a  museum  intrinsic  values  alone  count.  Whether 
"An  Allegory  of  Love"  be  by  Palma  Vecchio  or  by  Cariani,  we  can 
enjoy  its  abstract,  dreamy  beauty.  Our  imaginations  can  be  quick- 
ened by  its  idyllic  fantasy  and,  while  we  gaze  at  it,  we  can  lose 
ourselves,  like  the  figures,  in  a  poetic  world. 

A.  E.  B. 
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A  Unique  Example  of   Mechlin  Lace 

LL  FLEMISH  lace  was  at  one  time  classed  under  the  name  of 
Mechlin  (or  Malines).  Mrs.  Palliser  in  her  "History  of  Lace" 
says — "Regnard,  who  visited  Flanders  in  1681,  writes  from 
this  city  (Mechlin)  :  'The  common  people  here,  as  throughout  all 
Flanders,  occupy  themselves  in  making  the  white  lace  known  as 
Malines'."  However,  the  earliest  lace  that  can  be  distinctively  called 
Mechlin  was  made  with  a  'reseau'  or  ground  about  the  year  1720. 

The  ground  and  ornament  of  Mechlin  are  made  in  one  piece  on 
the  pillow  and  the  ornament  is  outlined  by  a  cordonnet  of  a  flat  silky 
thread.  The  characteristic  hexagonal  mesh  of  the  reseau  is  made  of 
two  threads  twisted  twice  on  four  sides  and  four  threads  plaited 
three  times  on  the  other  two  sides.  Sometimes,  we  find  an  ornamental 
reseau,  instead  of  the  usual  hexagonal  mesh,  called  'Fond  de  neige' 
and  also  occasionally  the  six  pointed  Tond  Chant'  but  these  varieties 
are  more  uncommon. 

The  early  examples  of  what  we  recognize  as  Mechlin  show  a 
design  consisting  of  groups  of  heavily  drawn  flowers  and  clum.sily 
designed  rococo  devices,  but  with  the  adoption  of  the  hexagonal 
reseau,  the  floral  designs  became  more  delicate  and  light,  and  the 
French  influence  is  apparent.  Much  of  this  lace  was  worn  during 
the  French  Regency  and  later  was  made  up  in  the  style  of  modern 
insertion  with  an  edging  on  both  sides  and  used  for  the  gathered 
trimmings  called  'quilles',  like  the  Point  Argentan  sleeve  trimmings 
of  Madame  Louise  de  France  painted  in  1748  by  Nattier  and  now  at 
Versailles.  The  attempt  to  imitate  the  French  needlepoint  laces 
extended  not  only  to  the  motifs  of  its  designs — the  characteristic 
winding  ribbon  and  scattered  sprays  of  flowers,  but  to  the  buttonhole 
stitched  cordonnet  which  was  done  by  applying  to  the  edge  of  the 
design  a  flat  silky  thread.  The  Mechlin  flowers,  however,  are  usually 
a  bit  clumsier  in  drawing.  The  modes  are  often,  like  Point  Alengon, 
of  the  trellis  type.  To  this  period  belongs  the  very  lovely  lace  which 
the  Museum  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  for  its  collection. 

The  Museum  example,  which  is  three  and  a  half  metres  in  length, 
consists  of  a  series  of  designs — twenty-seven  floral  motifs  and  fillings 
or  'modes'  and  sixteen  animals  and  birds — without  a  repeat.  The 
flower  designs  and  modes  are  unusually  graceful  and  the  animal 
figures  remarkably  well  drawn.  In  some  instances  these  animals  form 
the  design,  in  others  they  are  introduced  in  the  modes.  While  each 
design  is  a  separate  and  interesting  picture  in  itself  they  hold  to- 
gether in  a  pleasing  manner.  So  varied  are  the  designs  that  one  feels 
the  worker  has  not  only  shown  her  skill  in  making  a  beautiful  piece  of 
lace,  but  also  has  woven  a  sampler  for  future  generations  to  study 
the  motifs  and  technic  used  in  this  art.  Little  is  known  of  the  history 
of  this  piece.  It  has  recently  been  used  on  an  alb,  but  that  it  was 
originally  intended  for  this  purpose  is  doubtful.     Certainly  it  was 
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not  designed  to  be  cut  for  the  centre  is  clearly  indicated  by  a  basket 
of  flowers  with  a  bird  on  either  side.  (Fig.  1.)  Here,  unlike  the 
rest  of  the  strip,  the  straight  edge  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  pattern.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  discover  the  inspiration  for  the  design. 
Certainly  not  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  though  certain  of  the  animals 
suggest  it.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  represents  The  Creation.' 
'The  Pelican  in  her  Piety',  (Fig.  2)  tearing  her  breast  to  feed  her 
young  with  her  own  blood,  and  the  Dove  are  unquestionably  of 
Christian  significance.  While  the  dog  barking  at  the  cock  across  a 
curious  little  mound  (Fig.  3)  is  a  most  unconventional  design,  as 
is  the  fox  eating  grapes.  (Fig.  4.)  This  was  obviously  suggested 
by  the  old  fable. 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  lace  is  without  an  equal  in  variety  of 
design.  Figures  are  rare  in  Mechlin  lace  and  when  met  with  are 
usually  a  repeat  of  one  or  two  figures.  Here  we  have  not  only  a 
great  variety  of  floral  designs  but  sixteen  different  animals  or  birds, 
each  delightfully  executed,  as  well  as  some  extremely  clever  groups. 
In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  a  border  with  a  design  of  birds 
and  flowers.  The  birds  are  exact  duplicates  of  the  ones  forming  the 
centre  motif  of  the  piece  belonging  to  this  Museum.  M.  Jourdain,  in 
'Old  Lace',  writing  on  this  subject  gives  the  following:  "Design  in 
Mechlin  is  in  general  floral  in  character.  But  a  curious  figured  de- 
sign is  illustrated  in  Seguin's  'La  Dentelle'  and  characterized  by  him 
as  'une  niaserie  enfantine.'  This  piece,  which  dates  from  the  last 
years  of  Louis  XV,  represents  two  men  in  a  carriage  driving  a 
horse.  The  men  wear  three-cornered  hats,  long  coats,  ruffles ;  two 
birds  are  flying  in  the  air,  and  the  group  is  separated  from  its  repeat 
by  an  ill-drawn  tree.  A  piece  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
has  a  pattern  of  trees,  buds  and  scrolls,  with  cupids  blowing  horns 
and  shooting  at  winged  and  burning  hearts.  A  fragment  of  an  altar 
cloth  in  the  Gruuthus  Museum  shows  a  medallion  containing  figures 
representing  some  scriptural  scene.  A  similar  piece,  including  several 
similar  medallions,  is  in  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  at  Brussels." 

By  the  time  Mechlin  had  reached  the  height  of  its  popularity,  it 
had  evolved  a  style  of  its  own  and  no  longer  depended  on  the  French 
laces  for  inspiration.  The  pattern  generally  a  floral  design  formed 
the  edge  and  the  reseau  was  sprinkled  with  small  flowers  or  dots. 
The  laces  of  this  period  are  so  light  and  soft  and  the  design  so  grace- 
ful, that  we  readily  understand  such  references  as — 'Mechlin  the 
Queen  of  Laces'  and  'Mechlin  the  finest  lace  of  all.'  It  is  this  which 
we  find  so  often  used  with  the  fine  Indian  muslins  which  became  the 
fashion  at  the  court  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

Like  all  other  laces,  Mechlin  had  its  day  of  decline.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  cravat  and  lace  ruffles  from  women's  sleeves  put 
an  end  to  lace  as  a  fashionable  adjunct  to  dress.  The  French  Eevolu- 
tion  dealt  the  final  blow  and  when  the  lace  trade  was  revived  under 
the  Empire,  the  old  patterns  were  either  lost  or  forgotten,  or  were 
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too  expensive  and  so  a  thinner  and  more  meagre  style  of  design  was 
adopted.  This  revival  was  not  long  lived,  for  in  1834  there  were 
only  eight  houses  in  which  it  was  made,  and  now  the  industry  has 
been  entirely  discontinued.  C.  F.  W. 


American  Handicrafts  Exhibition 

AFTER  remaining  on  view  at  the  Museum  for  three  weeks  the 
Exhibition  of  American  Handicrafts  assembled  and  circulated 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  closed  on  December  26th, 
1922.  Judged  by  the  number  of  visitors  and  the  amount  of  publicity 
in  the  daily  papers,  it  may  be  considered  a  distinct  success,  and, 
moreover,  it  marked  a  distinct  step  forward,  a  broadening  of  the 
Museum's  sphere  of  activity  which  in  no  other  way  could  have  been 
so  surely  made.  One  of  the  foremost  aims  of  museum  service  is  to 
give  the  modern  craftsman  a  source  of  inspiration  for  better  and 
truer  work;  yet  the  service  is  but  half  fulfilled  if,  after  assembling 
for  his  benefit  the  best  examples  of  workmanship  of  past  ages,  we 
neglect  to  encourage  the  worker  of  today  by  exhibiting  and  criticizing 
the  results  of  his  effort.  For  our  Museum,  particularly,  with  its 
associated  School  of  Industrial  Art,  the  importance  of  this  fact 
cannot  be  longer  overlooked. 

While  the  Committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  laid 
no  claim  to  having  made  a  complete  selection  of  all  the  good  work 
done  by  the  craftsmen  throughout  the  country,  it  was  felt,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  selection  was  exceedingly  representative,  and  the 
standards  of  judging  high.  Jewelry,  enamels,  silver,  pewter,  pottery, 
wrought  iron,  textiles,  and  stained  glass — to  mention  only  the  chief 
among  the  various  classes  of  objects  selected — coming  from  New 
England,  the  Eastern  States,  the  South,  and  the  Middle  West  showed 
the  extent  to  which  the  crafts  are  being  followed  today  in  this 
country. 

In  addition  to  the  two  hundred  odd  objects  collected  by  the 
Federation,  the  Museum  gathered  a  number  of  special  exhibits  from 
workers  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  mainly  objects  that  could  not, 
for  their  size,  be  included  in  a  large  travelling  exhibit.  The  iron- 
work of  Samuel  Yellin,  doubtless  the  chief  worker  in  his  craft  at  the 
present  time,  was  peculiarly  attractive,  and  showed  genuine  feeling 
for  the  limitations  of  the  medium,  and  sincere  regard  for  mediaeval 
forms.  The  stained  glass  from  the  Willet  Studio  and  from  Nicola 
D'Ascenzo  is  representative  of  the  successful  revival  of  an  ancient 
art,  which  should  be  gratifying  to  Philadelphians.  The  garden 
pottery  from  the  Enfield  Tile  Works  proved  another  gratifying  addi- 
tion, particularly  a  large  Chinese  pheasant  glazed  in  splendid  colours 
and  boldly  executed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  future  will  see  other  exhibitions  of 
this  nature,  and  that  the  public  may  be  encouraged  to  take  an  even 
wider  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  handicraftsmen  of  America. 
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School  Notes 

AFFAIRS  at  the  School  move  quietly.    The  fifteen  hundred  and 
forty-three  students  enrolled  are — one  is  tempted  to  say,  al- 
most without  exception — hard  workers,  having  come  to  a  pro- 
fessional school  to  fit  themselves  to  gain  a  livelihood.     They 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States ;  a  few  from  foreign  coun- 
tries.   A  brief  tabulation  of  the  numbers  from  the  various  localities 
may  be  of  interest. 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  twenty-eight  states  and  four  for- 
eign countries  are  represented,  as  follows : 

Department  of  Industrial  Art :  Pennsylvania,  797 ;  New  Jersey, 
91;  Delaware,  11;  New  York,  Ohio,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  3  each; 
California,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Washington,  2  each ; 
Arkansas,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  1  each;  Canada,  1;  Switzerland,  1. 

Textile  Department :  Pennsylvania,  473 ;  New  Jersey,  40 ;  New 
York,  32;  Delaware,  11;  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  6 ;  Massachusetts, 
5 ;  Connecticut,  4 ;  Georgia,  Illinois,  Ohio,  3  each ;  California,  Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  Washington,  1  each;  China,  3;  Mexico,  2;  Canada,  1. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  thorough  training  given  by  the 
School  is  having  its  influence  on  designers  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  State:  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  high  standards  here  set 
are  having  and  will  continue  in  an  ever  increasing  degree  to  have 
a  determining  effect  on  the  taste  of  the  nation.  The  systematic  study 
of  the  collections  of  the  Museum  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  stu- 
dents— giving  them  a  sense  of  the  historic  development  of  the  orna- 
mental motives  used  by  the  craftsmen  of  all  periods :  this  knowledge 
is  systematized  for  them  in  the  lecture  courses  given  at  the  School. 

There  have  been  some  additions  to  the  teaching  staff  this 
autumn.  These  are:  Mr.  George  G.  Byler,  Elementary  Chemistry; 
Mr.  George  E.  Goodavage,  Chemistry  and  Dyeing ;  Mr.  F.  P.  Farraday, 
Interior  Decoration;  Mr.  Ercal  Kaiser,  Cotton  Spinning;  Mr.  Joseph 
Konetsky,  Wrought  Iron ;  Mr.  William  H.  Parker,  Shades  and  Shad- 
ows; Mr.  Austin  Purves,  Drawing;  Miss  E.  E.  Richardson,  Drawing. 
Miss  Eugenie  Fryer  has  been  appointed  Librarian  of  the  School 
Library  and  is  rapidly  getting  the  books  and  mounted  reproductions 
in  order. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  make  an  appeal  for  the  library. 
Illustrated  books  and  magazines  are  welcomed  gifts. 

Duplicates  are  cut  up  and  the  reproductions  mounted  on  card- 
board and  filed  under  the  proper  headings.  Thus  the  students  have 
an  ever-increasing  store  of  material  for  research  which,  with  the 
collections  of  the  Museum,  form  an  important  adjunct  to  the  theoret- 
ical and  practical  knowledge  gained  in  the  class  room. 
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Three  new  subjects  have  been  added  to  the  many  courses  offered 
in  the  evening.  These  are:  Costume  Design,  under  Mrs.  Ralston; 
Metalwork  and  Jewelry,  under  Mr.  Gilchrist;  Modeling,  under  Mr. 
Milione. 

The  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  students  at  the  State  Museum, 
Harrisburg,  has  been  changed  that  visitors  may  gain  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  work  at  the  present  time.  Another  exhibition  is 
being  circulated  by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  and  a  third  is 
being  shown,  in  rotation,  in  the  High  Schools  of  the  City. 

H.  E. 


Membership 

IT  IS  gratifying  to  note  from  time  to  time  the  number  of  people 
who  have  come  to  the  support  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art  through  its  membership.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  following  persons  were  elected 
in  their  respective  classes :  Fellowship  Member  in  Perpetuity,  Mrs. 
R.  M.  Hartley;  Life  Members,  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Bok,  Edward  W.  Bok, 
William  H.  Bower,  George  W.  Elkins,  Jr.,  Leonard  A.  Fay,  William 
E.  Helme,  Horn  &  Hardart  Baking  Company,  Horrocks  &  Brother, 
Henry  M.  Justi,  Mrs.  Sydney  Thayer  and  Clarence  C.  W.  Wilson  rep- 
resenting the  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Company;  Contributing 
Members,  Charles  O.  Beaumont,  Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Joseph  Darlington  &  Company,  Charles  J.  Eisenlohr,  L. 
H.  Gilmer,  The  Grasselli  Chemical  Company,  Charles  C.  Hunziker, 
John  T.  Littlewood,  Mrs.  John  Markoe,  Model  Mills  Company,  Philip 
Rosenbach,  Richard  H.  Stackhouse,  Andrew  F.  Stevens,  Joseph  C. 
Trainor  and  John  S.  Turner.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  were 
elected  Annual  Members. 


Accessions 

November  and  December,  1932 
CERAlVnCS. 

Plate,  delft,  English  or  Dutch  1738.     Gift  of  Mrs.  E.  G.  Michener. 
TTTKNTTTTRE. 

Table,  gate-leg,  walnut;  American  late  17th  Century.     Gift  of  Miss  Letitia  Humphreys. 
METAI.WORK. 

Bronze  statue  of  Nataraja  ;  bronze  statue  of  Parvati  ;  South  India.     Gifts  of  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Ludington. 

2  metal  tsubas,  Japanese.     Gifts  of  il/rs.  Albert  Weimar. 

Bronze  incense  burner,  bronze  box.     liCnt  by  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association. 

Iron  box.     Lent  by  Mr.  D.  Markowits. 
PAKVTnVGS. 

Portrait  of  a  man,  by  Mierevelt.      Gift   of  Mrs.  J.   William   White. 

Portrait  of  Edward  W.  Robinson,  by  Thomas  Sully.     Lent  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Seymour,  Jr. 
PRINTS. 

21   engravings,   one  lithograph,  and  one  drawing.     Gifts  of  Mrs.  J.  Williatn  White. 
SCUT.PTURE. 

9  pieces  of  sandstone  sculpture,  Indian,  6th  to  12th  Centuries.    Lent  by  Mr.  H.  Kevorkian. 
TEXTILES. 

4  pieces  of  printed  cotton,  modem  Indian.     Gifts  of  Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson. 
anSCELLANEOIIS. 

Pipe,  carved  meerschaum.      Lent  by  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association. 

Mandolin.     Lent  by  Mr.   H.   Nnrris  and  Mr.  John  Harrison,  Jr. 

26  various  weapons.     Lent  by  Mr.  John  HarHson,  Jr. 

2    sales    catalogues    of    Sheffield    Plate    Manufacturers,    1780    and    1815.      Lent    by    Mr. 
Frederick  Bradhur)/. 

Hat  box  covered  with   wall   paper,   from   the  house  of  Jerome   Bonaparte.      Gift  of  Mrs. 
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Acquisitions  to  the  Museum  Library 

JDNK  1,  1922,  TO  December  1,  1922. 

BOOKS  ADDED  BY  GIFT. 

Author  Title  Donor 

Album   de   Planches   de   L'Bxposi- 

tions   de   Maitres   hoUandais.  .  .  Anonymoua. 

Bai'bizon    House,    1921 Illustrated    Record    D.   Croal  Thomson. 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  ..  .43rd   Annual   Report,    1921 Boston    Museum     of     Fine 

Arts. 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  .  .  .Report  of  the  Print  Department. 

Brandus,    Edward    Sales   Catalogue  of  Paintings.  .  .  .Anonymous. 

Buffalo   Fine   Arts   Academy Academy  Blue  Boole,  1920-1921 ..  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Acad. 

Burlington    Magazine    1~>  bound  vols John  D.   Mcllhenny. 

Chicago   Art   Institute    43rd    Annual   Report,    1921 Chicago   Art   Institute. 

Cincinnati   Museum  Association.  .41st   Annual   Report,    1921 Cincinnati    Museum   Asso. 

Conner,   Philip   Syug   Physick ....  Syng     Edward  Conner. 

Delgado,     Juan     de     Dios    de     la 

Rada   y    Museo    Espanol    de    Antiguedades. 

6  vols Anonymous. 

Gardner,   J.    Starliie    Ironwork,  pt.   3    Victoria    and    Albert     Mu- 
seum. 

Glenn,   Thomas  Allen    Some  Colonial  Mansions,  2  vols. .John  D.  Mcllhenny. 

Howarth,   Elijah    Old    Sheffield   Plate    Elijah    Howarth. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art..... 52nd   Annual   Report,   1921 Metro.   Museum   of  Art. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art ...  .Bulletins,   1920-1921    Metro.   Museum   of  Art. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  ...  Catalogue    of   the    Paintings Metro.   Museum   of  Art. 

National   Gallery,   London Illustrated   Guide,   1921 Alexander   Groome. 

Newport  Art  Association Annual   Report,    1921 Newport   Art   Association. 

New  York  City Catalogue  of  works  of  Art  be- 
longing to  the  City  of  New 
York     New  York  City. 

Penna.  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  .  .Summer  School,  1922 Penna.    Academy    of    Fine 

Arts. 

Eeiss,   W.,  and  Stubel,  A Todtenfeld    von    Ancon    in    Peru. 

3  vols Anonymous. 

Roberson,   Charles   L Historical  Rooms  from  the  Manor 

Houses  of  England Chas.   L.   Roberson. 

Royal    Porcelain    Book Mi*.  Hay  ward. 

Roybet,    E 30      Reproductions      d'apres      ses 

Oeuvres   important    Anonymous. 

Sheffield  Assay  Office  Register L.  W.  Turner 

Silver  Platers  and  their  Marks L.   W.  Turner 

Victoria   and   Albert   Museum.  ...  Catalogue    of    Works    by    William 

de    Morgan    Victoria    and    Albert     Mu- 
seum. 

BOOKS  ADDED  BY  PURCHASE. 
Algoud,  Henri 

Grammaire  des  Arts  de  la  Sole. 
L'Art  et  les  Artistes 

Special  numbers.  La  Serbie  Glorieuse. 
Roumanie. 

Russie,  Art  Moderne. 
Le  Maroc  Artistique. 
Bayet,  C 

L'Art  Byzantin. 
Beroer,  Ernest 

Fresko-  und  Sgrafflto-Technik. 
Berxanose,  Marcel 

Les  Arts  D4coratifs  an  Tonkin. 
Beveridoe,  Thomas  J. 

English  Renaissance  Woodwork,  1660-1730. 
Bierexs  de  Ha  an,  D. 

Ilet  Hontsnijwerk. 
Binns.  R.  W. 

Worcester  China  ;  a  record  of  the  work  of  45  years. 
Bolton,  Arthur  T. 

Architecture  of  Robert  and  James  Adam.     2  vols. 
Bolton.  Theodore  :    Description  of  the  house  and  museum  of  Sir  John  Soane. 

Early  American  Portrait  Painters  in  Miniature. 
British  Museum 

Guide  to  the  4th.  5th,  and  6th  Bgvptian  Rooms  and   Coptic  Room, 
Bristol  Art  Gallery.     Catalogue  of  the  Sharpless  Collection. 
Carlier  de  Lantsheere 

Tr^sor  de  L'Art  Dentellier. 
Cescinsky,  Herbert 

English  Furniture  of  the  ISth  century. 

Chinese  Furniture. 
Chaffers,  William 

Marks  and  Monograms  on  Potterv  and  Porcelain,  13tb  ed. 
Cole,  Alan  S. 

Ornament  in  European  Silks. 
Connoisseur  Magazine,  bound,  32  vols. 
Cox,  Raymond 

Les  Soieries  d'Art. 
Dulwich   Gallery  ;   Catalogue  of  Pictures. 
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